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The diaries of John Eveyln, Samuel Pepys, and Robert Hooke open new vistas into the book 
world of the Restoration. Although the three collectors differed in background and position, 
they shared a mutual passion for books. The collections of Evelyn and Pepys indicate the 
bibliophilic tastes of the gentlemen as well as their own personal predilections (art and 
“guardenage,” maritime literature and music). The Hooke collection, by contrast, is largely 
a working library, displaying its owner’s professional needs and his myriad interests. The 
libraries of Evelyn and Pepys reflect social status in their handsomely bound volumes and 
their elegant presses. Hooke contented himself with books in boards and quires, housed in 
simple bookcases. 

Each of these collectors kept a diary, and it is through close reading of these journals that 
we can delve into the bibliophilic portions of their lives. Previous installments of this series 
on Restoration bibliophily (in American Book Collector's July, 1986 and October, 1986 issues) 
have discussed, respectively, Evelyn and Pepys. 

Of the three collectors, Evelyn remains the most aloof, the most uncommunicative 
regarding his purchases. Pepys happily introduces the reader to his jaunts, his buys, his 
literary opinions. It is Hooke, however, who emerges the most fervid, the most relentless 
buyer of books, reporting details of his acquisitions, his contacts, the identity of little-known 


peripheral asssociates of the London book world. 


Rave. Hooke’s library was a working col- 
lection acquired to satisfy its owner’s needs and 
interests, his passion for science in all its 
branches, and his desiderata as Curator of 
Experiments of the Royal Society, as Cutlerian 
Lecturer, as surveyor of the City of London, as 
an inventor, and as an author. There is no vanity 
nor any superficiality associated with his library: 
It remains a reflection of its creator’s scholarship, 
personality, and pursuits. There are no elegant 
presses, no gilding of backs, and no cyphers on 
covers. Several of his volumes appear in quires 
or paste-boards. 

Hooke’s diaries, kept over a period of approx- 
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imately twelve years, contain only terse and 
laconic entries about books. In them he will 
occasionally mention the purchase of an item and 
the name of a dealer, but he seldom discusses the 
personality of a bookseller or the significance of 
an acquisition (although after an unfortunate 
business relationship with the bookseller Moses 
Pitt he did term the bookseller “a dogg”). 
Hooke does report lingering at the prestigious 
shop of John Martyn, where he eyed a Royal 
Society imprint, a foreign import. He also sought 
bargains in Duck Lane and scrambled through 
Moorfields in pursuit of a sleeper. And Hooke 
was an auction buff, attending as many as four 
sales a day. But he was not an easy customer, and 
he frequently took full advantage of his credit 
with a London dealer, to whom, like many 
modern collectors, he delayed payment and 
returned books. Yet Hooke continued to buy 
books and expand his holdings, which at the time 
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of his death totaled over 3000 items. Hooke was 
pampered by booksellers, who tolerated his 
eccentricities and recognized his vast knowledge 
and his brilliance. 

Robert Hooke was born on July 13, 1653 at 
Freshwater, a peninsula on the Isle of Wight. As 
an adolescent he was apprenticed in London to 
the miniaturist Samuel Cooper and later to the 
painter Sir Peter Lely. Declaring that the odor 
of paint made him giddy, Hooke turned his 
attention to formal education and entered 
Westminster School. Here he mastered the first 
six books of Euclid within a week. 

Moving on to Oxford, Hooke met the leading 
scholars of the age, among them Dr. John Willis, 
who introduced him to Robert Boyle. This great 
chemist engaged the twenty-year-old student as 
his assistant for his experiments. Boyle’s ama- 
nuensis is described by Boyle’s biographer Ri- 
chard Waller as 


very crooked. This made him low of stature. 
He was always very payle & lean .. . his Eyes 
grey and full with a sharp sagacious Look. 
He wore his own Hair of a dark brown colour 
very long and hanging neglected over his 
Face uncut and lank. He went stooping and 
very Fast.! 


Shortly after the establishment of the Royal 
Society, Hooke was named Curator of Exper- 
iments. Here he displayed his many interests, 
most notably in mechanics, which he considered 
“His first and last Mistress.“ Here he exhibited 
experiments in physics, art, astronomy, medi- 
cine, and microscopy. In 1665 the first edition 
of his Micrographia appeared, a work regarded 
by Sir Geoffrey Keynes as “one of the most 
significant texts in the history of science.” To his 
fellow academician Pepys it was “the most 
ingenious book” he had ever read in his life. 

Following the ravages of the fire of London, 
Hooke was appointed one of the three city 
surveyors engaged to rebuild the city. With 
Evelyn he “view’d Mr. Godolfins Lodgings later 
discuss[ing] with him at Garaway’s [coffee- 
house] the Hudson Bay Company.” There can 
be little doubt that Hooke found time to visit 
available book shops during his inspection tours. 
It is certain that long before the fire and the 
bibliophilic entries in his first known diary 
(1672-1680) Hooke had begun to amass his 
extensive library. 

Hooke was well qualified as a book collector. 
He was motivated by a relentless passion for 
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books and an inexhaustible drive to search and 
seize. He was endowed with a tremendous 
capacity for knowledge and an inquiring and 
remarkable mind. He was a brilliant scholar 
whose mental agility helped develop a collection 
rich in many facets. 

The various aspects of the book lured 
Hooke the collector. “Mechanics his first and 
last Mistress” attracted him to the premises of 
the well-known printer Joseph Moxon, to 
whom he explained his theory of “cutting 
borders and letters for a press in copper.“ 
From Moxon he purchased his Mechanick 
Exercises, originally issued in parts. During 
an excursion in Moorfields, Hooke observed 
the various experiments of Philip Barrett in 
the manufacture of printer’s black and var- 
nish. At home he attempted the marbling of 
paper and the guiling of leather.” 

Hooke’s library included both prints and 
books. Like Evelyn, Hooke owned large col- 
lections of the engravings of Israel and Perelle. 
In Moorfields he shopped for the engravings 
of Le Pautre and Della Bella and acquired 
views by Israel at 5 shillings, 6 pence. At the 
Maitland sale he complained that “prints sold 
too deare.“ It is likely that Hooke met Pepys 
at the shop of their mutual friend, William 
Faithorne the Elder. Hooke was a frequent 
visitor to the Drake where he “traced a figure 
with black lead on white waxen plate.“ Here 
he also purchased copies of “Lombards Heads 
at 2 sh[illings]“ as well as a copy of Felibien’s 
Principes de l’Architecture.® 

The Czech artist Hollar, familiar to Evelyn 
and Pepys, also maintained a close relationship 
with the Curator of Experiments, presenting 
him with a copy of his engraving Tangier 
Prospect. In 1678 Hooke purchased “Hollers 
12 woemen 6d.“ The scientist had previously 
acquired his Ornatus Mulebris Anglicanae, an 
exquisite suite of twelve plates of attractively 
dressed English ladies. Like his colleagues, 
Hooke was attracted to the new medium of the 
mezzotint. 

Hooke became deeply involved with his grow- 
ing collection. Like Pepys, he attempted cata- 
loguing his library: “Kept in rang’d and cata- 
logued library. Mended the shelves and rang’d 
books.” In January 1676-1677 he remained at 
home where he “setl’d books and numbered 
them. Cleared books and shelves. Marked A & 
B box.”4 Of the utmost interest is the scientist’s 


contrivance for the support of small books which 
tend to slip and slide behind the larger volumes. 
Hooke apparently remained indifferent to the 
uneven alignment of his varying formats but was 
sorely disturbed by the disappearance of a 
twelvemo. He he invented a “glider” which 
attempted to keep the errant volume in place. 

For the arrangement of his library, Hooke, 


scientifically trained, consulted appropriate bi- © 


bliographies. Like Evelyn and Pepys, he owned 
copies of such essential works as Naudé, Hyde, 
Labbé, and others. The collection further in- 
cluded a copy of John Durie’s The Reformed 
Library Keeper, the De Buibliothecis of Johann 
Lomeier and the specialized bibliographies of 
Borel and Sorel. 

Hooke did not aspire either to handsome 
bindings or to elegant presses. His diary notes 
that he continued to order boxes (bookcases) and 
shelving from the joiner Kettle. In September, 
1689 he settled with this gentleman paying him 
“Qsh. for three boxes in full.” Upon occasion he 
refers to his stitching several books, copies of 
“Hugens” (Huygena) and a treatise on “Siam.” 
He instructed his niece, Grace, in binding 
technique and constructed a binding frame for 
her. 

Although Hooke mentions the perusal of 
works in his library, he does not emerge as a 
Pepysian critic. He merely mentions author or 
title: “Serio, Bodley‘s Life of his own writing, 
Poliphile, Thevet, Hobbes’ translation of the 
History of Thucydides, Schott’s Technica cu- 
riousa, Monardes, Hacluit, Morhof.”° 


The miscellaneous, bookish character of Hooke’s 


diaries eclipses those of Evelyn and Pepys. ‘They 
remain indicies to the feverish activity of the 
Restoration book world: the identity of little- 
known booksellers, scouts, the variety of stocks, 
foreign imports, and auctions. They present the 
elegant book purlieus of Westminster, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the Strand, and the jumble and 
mass of material in Duck Lane and Moorfields. 
The diaries indicate, through their recording of 
the scientist’s association with his numerous 
dealers, the development of his collection. Study 
of them unlocks a wealth of hitherto neglected 
material and signals, above all, the book passion 
of one of the most notable scholars of the age. 

Of all the London booksellers, Hooke main- 
tained the closest relationship with John Martyn 
of the Bell. As Curator of Experiments, Hooke 
retained regular contact with Martyn, who was 


The title page from Hooke’s most important published 
work, which established him as a pioneer in the field 
of optics. 


Printer to the Royal Society. Martyn published 
not only two editions of Hooke’s Micrographiabut 
also his Attempt to Prove the Motion of the Earth, 
Description of Heltoscopes, and his much-disputed 
Lampas. Frequent visits to the shop reflect a close 
relationship between collector and dealer. 

It was at the Bell that Hooke displayed to 
Thomas Tompion, “the father of English 
watchmaking,” his new experiment “how to 
stay a falling clock-weight by a scaffold pole.” 
But it was not this opportunity for showman- 
ship that attracted the scientist to the dealer’s 
premises but rather his broad interest in the 
proprietor’s stock. Hooke lingered there, 
browsed through a foreign text and purchased 
“on account.” Hooke enjoyed credit with 
Martyn since he seldom paid outright for an 
item, eventually settling with the proprietor 
and usually finding a few pence to his 
advantage. After reading a book purchased 
from another dealer, Hooke attempted to 
exchange it for the title carried by Martyn, 
who occasionally was adamant in refusing to 
exchange. The sympathy of the modern 
antiquarian dealer must extend to the Master 
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A plate from Hooke’s Micrographica, showing the detail 
which he was able to observe with his microscope. 


of the Bell who was the recipient of many 
books returned by his capricious customer. 
On December 27, 1677 Hooke brought back 
to Martyn “Dr. Plots inquiries, 2 Journals des 
Scavans . . . More Metaphysica 4to, Kircher, 
De peste, Ettmueller, Respiration eto. History 
of Usicocos [Usicocks] . . . Voyage de Sorbiere 
12mo” and others. Apparently John Martyn 
retained that state of equanimity essential to 
all antiquarian dealers who realize that an 
enthusiastic customer will remain faithful and, 
hopefully, solvent. 

It is impossible to state how many books 
Hooke actually purchased at the Bell. His 
collection includes not only Martyn imprints 
but a variety of texts imported by the owner 
from abroad. Martyn retained excellent rela- 
tions with several of the Parisian and Frank- 
furt booksellers, from whom he imported a 
mixed bag of medical and alchemical texts. In 
turn, Hooke acquired copies of Regnier de 
Graaf’s De mulierum organis generatio, Briggs’s 
Optholomographia (“1s. not paid”), two books 
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of Sir K. Digby (“2s. 6d. not paid”), and Gideon 
Harvey’s Family Physician (“1s. not paid”). 
Selections in natural history were substantial: 
Hooke’s diary mentions Hagedorn’s Catechu, 
seu terra Japonicae (“1sh.”), a study on the 
rubber plant; Borelli’s De motu animalium; 
Grew’s Natural History of Vegetables; Lister’s De 
araneis (“6d.”); the same author’s Historia 
anmalium Angliae; as well as Gerard’s Her- 
ball*3s. 10d”). 

At the Bell, Hooke indulged his passion for 
armchair traveling. The great scientist prowled 
the squares and alleys of his city, seldom 
departing its limits. At the Bell he acquired 
Martin Zeiller’s Topography of France, “on 
account at £3.10.” On other occasions he 
reserved copies of Edward Brown’s Trav- 
els(“12s. not paid”), John Ray’s Travels, a set 
of De Bry’s Voyages, and Bernier’s Travels 
through Turkey and Persia. 

On his recently “rang’d shelves” Hooke 
placed his texts relating to mathematics, 
astronomy, optics, alchemy, and chemistry 
purchased at the Bell. Despite his accasionally 
contrary bibliophilic behavior, Martyn and the 
Curator of Experiments remained fast friends. 
On March 3, 1679/1680 Hooke visited Martyn. 
He came not as a customer but as a concerned 
friend, for Martyn had been taken ill. On July 
5, 1680 Hooke wrote in his diary that “Mr. 
Martyn at the Bell died.“ ‘The London book 
trade was deprived of an eminent dealer and 
the scientist had lost a sympathetic, as well as 
an enterprizing, bookseller and publisher who 
had understood his whims and had helped 
develop his ever expanding library. 

On January 2, 1673/1674 Hooke recorded 
in his diary that he “walkd to Mr. Martin,” but 
later during the same day he “bought of Pitt 
Georg Agricola de re metallicis 8sh.” Although 
later in life Hooke was to dub Moses Pitt, 
bookseller and publisher of the Angel, “that 
raskall,“ at this time he not only bought books 
from the specialist bookseller in the new 
sciences but also worked closely with him on 
the projected publication of Pitt’s ambitious 
English Atlas. 

Pitt maintained a highly diversified stock in 
the sciences and travel books—texts that 
proved to be a powerful magnet for Hooke. 
Recording a visit of February 21, 1672/1673 
Hooke reported the purchase of a wide range 
of items: “Dalechamp, Chirurgie, Stevins 


Hooke’s subjects were in the macrocosmic as well as the microscopic, as this drawing he made of a 
suspension-mounted telescope shows. 


Mechanicks Dutch 4d, Cardan, de varietate 
fol. 2s., . . . Paulus H[JJovius de Romanis 
piscibus 8vo and others. All for 2s.6d. I paid 
him.” Pitt, like Martyn, indulged his cus- 
tomer’s bibliophilical whims, permitting Hooke 
to exchange texts and buy on credit. Among 
Hooke’s numerous purchases were copies of 
the Works of the distinguished Italian physicist 
Evangelista Torricelli at 5sh., Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Trattato delle Pitture (1651) at 15sh., and 
the Logarithms of Napier at “2s. not paid.” 

At the Angel Hooke also acquired rare 
Americana, maps, and atlases, including Her- 
rera’s Descriptio Indiae Occidentalis at 6s. (“not 
paid”); a copy of Northwest Fox, one of the 
notable early voyages to North America by 
Luke Fox; forty-three maps of the French 
cartographer Nicholas Sanson; the maps of 
Saxton and Speed; the sea charts of the marine 
specialist John Seller; the eleven-volume Blaeu 
atlas; and atlases also of Jansson, Ortelius, and 
Mercator.® 

Thus it is not at all surprising that Pitt, ean 
eneeterprising and eambitious bookman, sought 
the help of the versatile Hooke for his 
publication of an eleven-volume English 
Atlas(only four volumes with maps were ever 
to appear, although a fifth volume, of text 
only, was also issued). Hooke became Pitt’s 


principal adviser for this grandiose project and 
it was he who suggested that a corps of experts 
be hired. In fact, Hooke went so far as to pay 
them himself, on Pitt’s behalf. 

Hooke had another reason for becoming 
engaged in the project. His diary in August 
1678 notes that 


Mr. Pitt gave me a bond to pay £200 at 
Michelmas next upon which I told him of my 
contrivance for the making of Maps without 
graving names only pricking them on sheets.’ 


Hooke’s enthusiasm for the project reached 
its peak in late September, 1678 when he 
“made a visit with Pit to Prince Rupert.” There 
is every reason to believe that this scientifically 
minded aristocrat showed much enthusiasm 
for the Atlas and for Hooke’s new contrivance 
for the pricking of maps. 

But by the Fall Hooke’s fervor was on the 
wane. An entry in his diary for October 27 
reads: “Pitt engaged to make good his Bond 
and Contract whether proceeding or not.” 
The scientist’s doubts about the publisher’s 
solvency were justified. Although later Pitt 
promised payment on Lady Day, “soe soon as 
the first volume is published,” Hooke was to 
record dolefully some seven months later that 
he had received instead of the promised £ a 
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pittance totalling £7.10. Little wonder that the 
master of the Angel was berated by the 
Curator of Experiments as “that raskall, a 
dogg!” 

Doubtless, though, Hooke forgot his diffi- 
culties with Pitt as he combed through the 
jumble and stalls of Duck Lane and Moorfields. 
Here he searched for sleepers in pure, natural, 
and applied science. But, Hooke, as with his 
contemporary Pepys, seldom identifies a book- 
dealer of either area. To specify exactly the 
names of those shops frequented by Hooke it 
is necessary to eliminate dealers who sold 
virtually no science. Hence the bibliophilic 
sleuths must investigate the stock and publica- 
tions of William Shrewsbury, Thomas Saw- 
bridge, and the anonymous entries of the 
Hooke diary. 

It was at the sign of the Bible in Duck Lane 
that Pepys “did baiser” the proprietor’s wife 
in “las tenebras.” During this romantic inter- 
lude it is quite possible that the lady’s spouse 
was scouting books, attending the Stourbridge 
Fair, or even discussing the desiderata of his 
somewhat exacting customer Robert Hooke. 
Although the scientist does not specify his 
purchases from Shrewsbury, there is ample 
indication that he visited the shop and selected 
material. Citing a buying jaunt of December 
17, 1672 the Hooke diary mentions the 
purchase of “Descartes epistoles 6sh.; Leotauds 
Cyclomathi 3sh.; Fiorovantys trades 8d.” 

Hooke offers the bibliophilic detective one 
clue in his effort to establish the identity of a 
Duck Lane bookdealer. On April 16, 1674 he 
writes: “Bought [books] next Blew Anchor in 
Duck Lane.” Thomas Sawbridge was the 
proprietor of the shop next to that coffeehouse 
and he carried a miscellaneous stock specializ- 
ing in mathematics and surveying texts— 
material of the greatest significance to Hooke. 
Obviously other works appealed to the scientist 
since he also bought there the writings of the 
French botanist Charles de |’Ecluse, the math- 
ematical treatises of Jerome Cardan, and 
“Albert Durers works for 4sh.” This last item 
alludes to the great artist’s text On Symmetry. 

If Hooke’s bibliophilic thirst had not been 
sufficiently slaked by the attractions of Duck 
Lane, he could have easily slipped through 
Aldersgate to Moorfields near Moor Gate and 
London Wall. During the plague and fire 
refugees—among them stricken booksellers— 
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sought haven “keeping their goods together” — 
hoping eventually to start anew. 

Here Hooke picked up a copy of Plat’s Jewel 
House of Art and Nature and “Bulwar’s Muscles” 
at the shop of Richard Southby. According to 
Dunton, Southby also ran a coffeehouse and 
it may have been during the sipping of strong 
brew that Hooke flipped through the pages 
of John Bulwar’s Pathomyotomia, or a Dissection 
of the Significant Muscles of the Minde.. 

In Little Britain close to Moorfields, Hooke 
passed some time at the Unicorn, the shop of 
Robert Littlebury. Here he purchased copies 
of Mersenne, Harmonicks (French) “35sh.” 
(so vaunted by Pepys); Scheiner’s Rosa urinafor 
three shillings, Last’s De gemmis lapidibus for 
two shillings, and others. There is some 
evidence that Hooke, like many of his biblio- 
philic descendants, displayed some ambiv- 
alence about the purchase of an item, suffi- 
cient ambivalence in fact that the impatient 
dealer sold the book to another customer. A 
diary entry of December 13, 1675. states 
“Missed Polyplice for 3sh. Littlebury a dogg.” 
Indeed, Hooke had lost the opportunity of 
adding to his collection a copy of the great 
1499 Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. Had the 
scientist haggled over the price or failed to 
make a firm commitment? At any rate, he 
eventually acquired a copy of the work, one 
of the most beautiful books of the Renaissance. 

The neatly “range’d shelves” of the Hooke 
library included volumes obtained at several 
London auctions. Hooke was an enthusiastic 
auction buff, attending numerous sales—in his 
crabbed hand he left us a list of fifty-six book 
sales held between August, 1686 and August 
1689, many of which he attended. It is possible 
that Hooke may even have attended the first 
book auction sale ever held in England, the 
disposal of the collection of Lazarus Seaman 
held on October 31, 1676, for his diary records 
that “the auction began at Dr. Seamans in 
Coxes Court. The books yeld £800 for which 
the booksellers proferd 400.” 

Hooke was certainly a frequent visitor to the 
auctions conducted .by the popular Edward 
Millington who, according to Dunton, “displayed 
such comedy in his business approach” and the 
numerous sales conducted by Christopher Hussey 
at Sam’s coffeehouse in Exchange Alley. He bid 
successfully on a “High Dutch Vitruvius 2 
shillings and a Low Dutch Linschoten 26d.” He 


also acquired copies of the Dictionarium Hebrai- 
cum of Sebastian Muenster, the Hebrew diction- 
ary of Santes Paganini, and the Lexicon Arabicum 
of Golius at ten shillings, thus satisfying to some 
extent his philological curiosity. 

The auction of the holdings of Richard 
Maitland, the fourth Earl of Lauderdale, was 
considered the greatest sale of the 1680s. It was 
conducted in May, 1689 at the sign of the Bear 
by Benjamin Walford and among the collectors 
who gathered to view “the fairest copies and best 
editions” was Robert Hooke. This great sale, 
lasting for eleven sessions, brought Hooke signif- 
icant texts in botany and natural history. At the 
May 6 session he probably paid the steepest price 
for a single item, £8.15 for a work by the italian 
naturalist Ulisse Aldrovandi. 

Although Hooke acquired the majority of his 
holdings in London—from dealers or at the 
“rooms”—he ordered some books from the 
continent, possibly hoping to avoid the charge 
of that ubiquitous intermediary the English 
bookseller. From abroad he received “Felibien, 
Pardies, maps of starrs, Origine de fontaines, 
Baux minerales, Influence de astros, Papin, 
Machines, 8 journals.” Apparently awaiting a 
foreign shipment he visited Buttolf wharf where 
he “received a bundle of books from Roan 
[Rouen].” Shortly thereafter he spent some time 
“about bookes in customs house.” If the English 
customs service of 1676 bore any resemblance to 
the bureaucracy of its present-day American 


cousin, it 1s certain that the Curator of Exper- 
iments soon learned his lesson—let the bookdea- 
ler suffer and take his profit! 

Hooke occasionally engaged an agent for the 
purchase of foreign books. Dr. Theodore Diodati, 
a cousin of Charles, the close friend of Milton, 
travelled abroad frequently. A friend of Hooke, 
he presented him with an Italian psalter. Toge- 
ther they dined at the Dutch Ordinary or 
Garaway’s, discussing books and politics. It was 
Dr. Diodati who attended to the purchase of some 
foreign material for Hooke, obtaining for him 
copies of the French Journal des Sgavans whose 
articles on physics and chemistry the scientist 
read with avidity. 

The eminent Curator of Experiments de- 
parted the world of books on March 3, 1702/ 
1703. He died intestate and the library he had 
assembled through his dealings with John Martyn 
and Moses Pitt, his jaunts through Duck Laneand 
Moorfields, his visits to the “rooms” of Millington 
and Hussey, his negotiations abroad, was dis- 
persed at public auction on April 29, 1703. Few 
works from that great library have emerged in 
the centuries that have passed, and yet his large 
and diversified collection—the folios, the twel- 
vemos held erect on “gliders’—can be recon- 
structed. It was indeed a library that attested to 
the professional interests and the fervid bi- 
bliophily of one of the greatest Restoration 
intellects. 
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